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OPERATING NEW YORK 
BRANCH FOR AGENTS 


Career of Earle C. Smith, Who Has 
Formed Corporation to Develop 
This Business 








PLAN EXPLAINED BY AUTHOR 





Service Charge Based on Population; 
Full Commission Paid to Local 
Man 





Smith, of Earle C. 
Aeveloping 


Earle C. Smith, 
lac., which is a plan to act 
as the New York City branch office for 
numerous local fire insurance agents 
thronghout the country, is a young man 
who has had eleven years’ experience 
in the fire He be- 
gan with the Home, of New York, was 


insurance business. 


there three years during which he be- 
came assistant New England examiner. 
Trom the Home he went to Johnson & 
Higgins, where his work brought him 
in touch with many railroad accounts 
besides other large lines which he 
handled in that department. Mr. 
Smith’s next coiinection was with W. L. 
Webster & Co.. New York, where he 
was underwriter. While there he se- 
~ured a group of surplus line companies 
for that office. During the last four- 
feen months Mr. Smith has been in the 
Marine Corps. 

Associated with him in his business, 
which is incorporated, is Vincent Gil- 
roy, nephew of former Mayor Gilroy, 
of New York, and another business man, 
who, like Mr. Gilroy, is not in any way 
connected with the insurance business. 
These two gentlemen are entirely in- 
active so far as Mr. Smith’s insurance 
plans are concerned, but they are be- 
hind the proposition financially. 

Charge for Service 

The rates for this service, as given in 
the agreement between Earle C. Smith, 
Inc., 51 Maiden Lane, and the local 
agent, are: 

“The minimum rate for the services 
outlined herein is to be $25 per annum, 
which applies in the case of a city of 
5,000 inhabitants, or less, and all other 
rates shall be graduated from this rate, 
according to the population of the city 
in which the principal is located. For 
each additional population of 10,000, or 
traction thereof, an additional charge of 
$1 will be added to the premium 
charge, i. e., in a city of 15,000 popula- 
tion, charge will be $26; 125,000 popu- 
tution, $37. The maximum rate is to 
be $150 per annum.’ 

To insure the agent against possible 


loss the agreement contains the follow- 
ing clause: 








“It is specifically understood, how- 
(Continued on page 11) 
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Organized 1853 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


Cash Capital $6,000,000 


RIOT AND CIVIL COMMOTION COVER 
Full Protection Against Loss from 


RIOT—INSURRECTION—CIVIL COMMO.- 
TION INCLUDING STRIKE—EXPLOSION 


FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 
STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 














The Mercantile Insurance 
Company of America 


C. F. SHALLCROSS, President | 


76 WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. CITY 





Every policy of the MERCANTILE is an assurance of fair 
dealing; every Agency a promise of Co- 
operation and Intelligent Service 





FIRE, AUTOMOBILE, WINDSTORM, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, RIOT 
AND CIVIL COMMOTION, RENT, USE AND OCCUPANCY 














AND ALL KINDRED LINES OF INSURANCE | 














1867 The 1919 
EQUITABLE LIFE of IOWA 


Announces 
New Policy Forms 
Incorporating: 
INCREASED TOTAL DISABILITY BENEFITS 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY BENEFITS 
and 
OTHER INCREASED BENEFITS AND 
PRIVILEGES 
Low Net Cost and Best Service to Policyholders 
For Agency Connections Address 


HOME OFFICE’ DES MOINES 





MUTUAL BENEFIT MEN 
MEET IN ATLANTIC CITY 


First Conference of Company’s Gen- 
eral Agents Since 1916; Meet New 
Agency Superintendent 








CERF PASSES $14,000,000 MARK 





Topics Discussed Include Securing and 
Training of Agents, Office Methods 
and Taxation 





General agenis of the 
efit, who have not had a conference 
since 1916, met in Atlantic City last 
week. It had been the custom of the 
reneral agents to meet once 
years, but there was no 


Mutual Ben- 


every two 
gathering last 
year because of the war. About twenty 
of the company’s repre 
from Pittsburgh, 
attending the 


sentatives came 
where had been 
convention of the Wa- 
tional Association of Life 
One of the 
Atlantic intro- 


duction to the general agents of the new 


they 


Underwriters 
pleasant features of the 


City conference was the 


superintendent of agencies, Oliver M 
Thurman, who succeeded A. A. Drew 
several months ago. Mr. Drew is now 


zeneral agent in Chicago. 
Cerf Starts Discussion 
Tie Atlantic City 
held at the Mar!boroug!.-Blenheim, the 
hotei of long 
ten minutes from wherever you happen 


conference was 


magnificent distances 


‘o be to your room. The first discus 


sion on the program was the selection 


and training of agents, with Mr. Drew 
as chairman, I. A. Cerf, of New York, 
being the first speaker. Mr. Cerf, who 


up to October 1 had paid for more than 
$14,000,000, that the prin- 
cipal general agent 
choosing and then 
diligently developing men, 
production. If the general 
nen he will not have 


pointed out 
func‘ion of the 
should be correctly 
not personal 
agent trains 
time to be a per- 
«onal writer. He favors college men 
but will take a 
whose appearance suits him and 
will work hard and as instructed. Mr. 
Cerf men “blindfolded,” or 
on personality alone He must have 
some line on his past performances. 

A general discussion followed during 
which some of the sne.kers disagreed 
with the New York zenrral agent as to 
general agents devoting all of their 
time to handling agents, as some of the 


“hance on any salesman 
who 


hires few 


(Continued on page 7) 
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Aims of National 
Budget Committee 


NESBIT 





EXPLAINED BY C. F. 
Trying to Get Common-sense Solution 
of Taxation System; Public 
Spirited Action 





Charles F. Nesbit, former insurane 
commissioner of the District of Colum 
bia, has addressed several insurance 
conventions describing the National 
Budget Committee’s work and aims. 
The directors of this committee are 
Warburg, 


Stimson, 


jenjamin Strong, Paul M 
Joseph P. Cotton, Henry L. 
John T. Pratt, Samuel McC. 
ind Mr. Nesbit. 


Asked by The Eastern Underwriter 


Lindsay 


io describe the aims and scope of the 
Nat.onal Budget Committee Mr. Nesbit 
aid this week: 

“The National Budget Committee is 
‘ncorporated under the laws of the Dis- 
‘rict of Columbia, and it is proposed to 
organize publie spirited citizens and 
taxpayers throughout the country for 
he following purposes: 


1. To advocate the passage at the 
earliest possible moment of a 
proper budget bill by Congress. 

2. To make investigations and 
recommend such reorganization and 
changes in administrative matters 
of the government as will secure 
greater efficiency and economy in 
the departments of the government. 


Need of More Revenue 


“For the past twenty-five or thirty 
years the revenues have been raised 
mainly by indirect taxes. There have 
been two chief sources of revenue 
customs duties and fermented and alco- 
holic beverages and tobacco. A larger 
and larger sum has been raised for the 


past twenty-five years from whiskys and 
.iquors. That source of revenue has 
now ceased. When taxes were thus 
levied indirectly, the average person 
vas not conscious of having contrib 
uted to the federal treasury, and it was 
difficult to get the attention of people 
iocused on the financial problems of the 
vovernment. 

Should Do Away With Easy-Going 

System 

“It must then be evident at a glance 
that this country must encourage a dif- 
ierent system in handling its financial 
problem than the easy-going, haphazard 
method which has obtained for a quar- 
ter of a century. 

“The first essential step towards re 
form is that a national budget system 
be inaugurated, which will fix definitely 
the responsibility somewhere: of formu- 
lating a budget, which will show on one 
ide the expected revenues and. their 


ources, and, on. the other side, the 
necessary expenditures of the govern 
ment. Until this is done, we need ex 


pect little reduction of the present burd 
ensome taxation. Our people have been 
‘ducated to favor extravagance in the 
zovernment. While they paid little at 
tention to national financial matters, 
they did have a great interest in the 
‘ocal expenditure of as much money as 
possible. This led to an extensive pro 
gram of public buildings in small towns 
and cities, a large amount annually for 
rivers and harbors, and a multitude of 
other expenditures which could really 
pe reduced or dispensed with 


Will Organize Public-Spirited Citizens 


“The National Budget Committee pro 
poses to organize public-spirited citi 
yens throughout the country to the end 
that they may become informed and 
in turn may influence public sentiment 
in their respective communities. Con 
yressmen and senators reflect very im 
mediately the wishes of their constitu- 
nts, and to secure the reduction of 
taxes, which only can follow reduced 
t is necessary that the 
to the facts.” 


expenditures, 
people be educated as 








To assist its Field Forces 
in rendering 


“Professional Public Service” 


€ 








The Connecticut Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


has created a new department to deal 
with matters pertaining to 


Life Insurance Education 


and 


Applied Salesmanship 









































| Some of the Innovations Introduced by the EQUITABLE 


Daring Its 


Shortening, Simplifying and Liberalizing the Policy 
Contract 


Immediate Payment of Death Claims 


Incontestability after first policy year 
Group Insurance for Employees 


A Corporate Policy to Protect Business Interests 


A Convertible Policy Adaptable to Altered 
Circumstances 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 


Sixty Years of Public Service 


I'ree Health Examinations for Policyholders 


A Home Purchase Policy 


A Refund Annuity guaranteeing return of Entire 
Principal 


An Income Bond to Provide for old age 
New and Improved forms of Accident and Health 
Policies, thus completing the circle of protection 
against the hazards of Life, Actident, and Disease 


SOCIETY of the UNITED STATES 


W. A. DAY, President 
120 BROADWAY - 


- - NEW YORK 
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Agents Convention 
Was Real Success 


100 


TALKS BY SPEAKERS 





A Series of Salesmanship Meetings 
Which Were Profitable to Every- 
one; Boston Next 
The convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters in Pitt 
hurgh last week was a from 
every standpoint. The delegates got a 
lot out of the convention and went home 
better insurance men. Agents always 
like meetings of this sert if they can 
pariicipate in the discussion and pick 
up same valuable selling suggestions. It 


Success 


was salesmanship that furnished the 
keynote in Pittsburgh lest week. 
The High Spots 
Surveying the convention the high 


spots were Haley Fiske’s visualization 
of the magnitude of life insurance, to- 
vether with his graphic representation 
of the manner in which the insurance 
funds circulate back among the peopie 
where they make the industrial and fi 
nancial wheels go round; Earl Man 
ning’s rapid fire illustration of how he 
presents written propositions along 
trust fund option ideas; the snappy 
little suggestions offered by the women 
agents; E. A. Woods’ splendid summing 
up of the world war devastation and 
the part that the life insurance agent 
can play in helping build up increased 
production and restore morale; the fine 
lot of talks on industrial insurance, on 
farm prospects and on systematic lay- 
ing out of an ia wk: the little 
ialk of George W that the 
agent must aim high and travel fast to 
succeed was particularly appreciated. 

In a newspaper it is impossible to re 
produce the atmosphere of such a meet- 
ing. A convention either has sparkle 
or it hasn’t; and the Pittsburgh conven- 
tion was a gem. It would be interesting 
to count up the number of agents who 
talked during the three days, probably 
a hundred in all. This is quite extra- 
ordinary, but was possible as few of the 
speakers read set addresses, 

Voshell a Good Presiding Officer 

J. K. Voshell made an especially good 
presiding officer. showing his mettle 
when General Agent Taylor, of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., tried to put the convention 
on record in favor of the League of Na- 


rent’s we 


wodbridgee’ 


tions. This was pure politics—despite 
Taylor’s assertion that it wasn’t—and 
the convention is to be congratulated 


upon killing this resolution by vote 
There were many who wanted the reso- 
lution sidetracked, railroaded into the 
newspaper basket, but Voshell, with a 
firm grasp on his gavel and using it free- 
ly, cried above the tumult; “Don’t 
worry; this matter will be handled in 
strict parliamentary fashion.” 

President Voshell, of the New York 
association, made a very good impres- 
sion in his talk on life insurance, and 
while on his feet he did not hesitate to 
impress upon the ordinary agents that 
it was biting off their own nose to 
“knock” industrial policyholders as 
they pave the way for ordinary policies. 

Another good lot of twisting talks 
were made in reference to the War Risk 
Bureau. Hereafter, it is going to be de- 
cidedly unhealthy for agents who try to 
twist these policies. 

The banquet was attended by more 
than seven hundred diners. The banquet 
speech of Dr. Wells, of the Equitable, 
Was unusually good. 

Made It Hard for Newspapers 

The convention was a little bit diffi- 
cult for insurance newspapers to handle 
as the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters showed them little advance 
consideration, not furnishing important, 
committee reports before the meeting, 
as is done by all associations and not 
even sending in advance the president's 
address. Then, too, in such an impor- 
tant detail as the resolutions only one 
set of resolutions was prepared, making 


~ 


it difficult for newspapers, when it would 
have been just as easy to have a num- 
per of copies printed to hand around. If 
a convention passes resolutiens in open 
ineeting it is assumed that they should 
be immediately available to reporters. 
At Pittsburgh they were not. 
The Carnegie School 

There was a great deal of interest 
evinced in the Carnegie life insurance 
salesmanship school, and the members 
of the faculty of the school who talked 
to the convention made splendid impres- 
ions. That this school is but the fore- 
runner of others there is no doubt. It 
will be able to iry things out and its ex- 
perience will permit the other schools 
to avoid mistakes, should any be made. 
Major Yoakum’s mental and information 
test, taken by everybody at the conven- 
tion, furnished an entertaining and im 
portant forty-five minutes. Those who 
want to know how they came out can 
learn all about it by addressing a letter 
to the Carnegie Institute. One question 
which puzzled many was whether Mac- 
Dowell was a soldier, poet, composer or 
actor. The fact that he was the lead- 
ing composer in America when living 
was a little outside the ken of most of 
the delegates, life insurance aad musi« 
not walking hand in hand. 


MID-CONTINENT DOING WELL 

teports from: Oklahoma City are to 
the effect that the Mid-Continent Life 
is smashing all previous records in pro 
duction. Under the capable manage 
ment of its vice-president, Edwin 
Starkey, a strong agency force has been 
created. A. M. Robinson, of Oklahoma 
City, led in production for September 
with $117,000 of issued and paid for 
business to his credit. 

Mr. Starkey has had a rigid school- 
ing in the life insurance business, be- 
ginning with a “rate hook in his hip 
pocket” and still carries one, as his 
name appears regularly each month 
nmong the company producers, and is 
recognized as 2 most capable and con- 
servative executive. 


Issuing Mortgage 
Insurance Form 


ACTION BY ILLINOIS 


. 
LIFE 
AFE 


Appeals to Farmers Whose Property 
Has Been Mortgaged; Explanation 
By Company 
As the result of a very interesting and 
instructive talk hefore the members of 
the $100,000 Club of the Illinois Life by 
District Manager George H. Millage, of 
Michigan, on the subject of “Mortgage 
Insurance” the Company was instructed 
to designate and has so designated the 
Ordinary Life XX policy as “Mortgage- 

Insurance Form.” 

Mr. Millage has been successful in 
placing insurance on the XX plan in 
large amounts on the lives of prospect 
whose farms and other property has 
been mortgaged and which persons were 
notoriously unapproachable on the mat 
ter of life insurance when presented in 
the usual manner of solicitation Mir 
Millage states that he makes it his busi 


ress to ascertain from the available 
records the indebtedne standing 
against the real estate of the various 
land-owners in his district With this 
information in hand he approaches the 
prospect with a proposition to insure 
the payment of the mortgage in the 


event that the morte 
fore the mortgage ha 


ior 


hould die be 
been paid off 


Mortgage Protection 


He explains that by combining the 


mortgage-insurance with the usual pol 
icy of life insurance he is able to pro 
vide mortgage protection at a very in- 
significant cost For example: at the 
age of 40, when the usual rate per thou 
sand on whole-life insurance is in round 
figures $33.00, he can offer the Mort 
gage-Insurance Form of contract for an 
annual premium of $37.24 for which 
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The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 


HOME OFFICE 
Newark, N. J. 








premium during the first five years of 
the contract two thousand of insurance 
would be payable in the event of death. 
In other words, for the additional pre- 
mium of only $4.24 the holder of this 
contract would have in addition to the 
whole-life insurance of one thousand an 
additional one thousand to be applied 
toward the payment of his mortgage in- 
debtedness should he die. 

As Mr. Millage points out, mortgages 
usually run for not exceeding five years, 
but are frequently renewed for another 
period of five years by a payment of half 
the principal which contingency is cov- 
ered in our Ordinary Life Policy XX, 
Mortgage-Insurance Form, by providing 
that during the second five years of th 
contract five hundred dollars of mort 
gage-payment protection is carried along 
in addition to the regular basic insur- 
ance of one thousand. At the expiration 
of ten years, when the need for the 
mortgage protection can reasonably be 
presumed to have expired the insured 
has one thousand of continuing straight 
insurance at the very low premium of 
only $26.31. 

The success of Mr. Millage in han- 
dling the Ordinary Life XX Policy desig- 
nated as Mortgage-Insurance Form has 
so conspicuous and his talk before 
club members was received with 

uch interest and enthusiasm that we 
feel sure that every man in the agency 
organization can miterially increase his 
production by adopting the suggestion 
and working it out intelligently,” the 
Company says. 


been 
the 


‘To secure a record of existing mort- 


gages in your territory is not at all diffi- 
cult a uch records are public and if 
ou will watch your county paper each 


week vou will find information as to the 
new mortgages being made 

If you are 
tion 


interested in this sugges- 
und desire a sample of the Mort 
gage-Insurance Form Ordinary Life XX 


Policy, please advise us promptly and 

the same will be sent to you.” 
AUSTRALIAN SITUATION 

More Production by Labor Given as 


Key Note for Solution of 
Present Day Problems 
An interesting digest of insurance 


id economic conditions in Australia is 


viven by the Australian Provincial As 
urance Association, of Sydney, in a 
itement to agent 


There are many great and difficult 
voblems to solve which will take time 
md an exhibition of patience and tol- 
erance between employer and employe,” 

ivyS the statement Undoubtedly our 
industrial and social systems are not by 
iny mean pertect, nor can we ever 


cpect them to be so, but a great im 
provement will, no doubt, in the course 
of time, place, when there will be 
vu better understanding between capital 
and labor. 

“At present thing look very 
and difficult, but I think the 
olution of the 


take 


dark 
greatest 
problems 
mpire 1s more 


fuctor to the 
vhich now confront the 
production 

\ manager of a lar concern em 
Joying, perhaps, hundreds of hands, ex 
AY issed the opinion to me a few days 
go that he is convinced, as far as his 


narticular busine concerned, em 
ploye can do 30 per cent to 50 per 
cent more work per day than they are 
at present doing 

“Lesser production means le goods 
and food stuffs for our population, with 
the natural result of a rise in prices 
which militates against the employe to 

greater extent than ‘the employer, as 
each buys in the same market and at 
tne same price 

“Every man must do tae best he can 
fo assist in the policy of more produc- 
tion.” 

The International Life agents expect 
‘¢ pay for $4,090,000 of business in Oc 
tobe 
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Practical Suggestions to He 
His Income and General Efficiency 


Increase 


Book 


| 


Frank H. Stratton, of the 


Wisdom Equitable Life in Boston, 
From Frank told members of the Na- 
Stratton tional Association of Life 
Underwriters last week 

in Pittsburgh that he always collects 
some money after an application is 


signed, and declared that upon one oc- 
casion he had even taken a quarter. 


“It was a small amount,” he _ ex- 
»lained, “but it impressed the insured 
with the fact that he had signed up 


and the transaction was on.” 


In making further comments regard 
ing the importance of the prospect's 
paying something down he told of an 
experience in his younger days when 
he insured half a dozen men about a 
railroad station, including the ticket 
agent. When one of the yard men said 
he had no money +o pay down Mr. 
Stratton told him to go to the ticket 
agent and borrow a couple, which was 
done. 

Another point made by Mr. Stratton 
in his talk was that too much time is 
spent by agents in talking insurance 
to men whose eligibility is doubtful. 
™1 Mr. Stratton’s opinion the agent 
should have some idva as to whether 
the prospect can pass ‘he medical ex- 
amination before soliciting him through 
a large number of interviews He be- 
lieves that the prospect should be ex- 
amined after the first interview. Once 
a man said to Mr. Stratton: “What 
ig $2,000 insurance going to cost me in 
your company?” The Boston insurance 
man’s response was this: “T don’t 
iknow: will have to see the doctor. You 
may not be able to get any insurance.” 


* * © 

“IT am not surprised 
Discrimination that insurance com- 
Against panies discriminate 
Women against women,” said 
Mrs. Nellie TL. Me- 

Clung, talking to the Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Association of Canada. “Tt wonld 
be remarkable if they did not. The 


world in general discriminates against 
women, with the possible exception of 
‘he taxation department. Women are 
free and equal there. Their money is 
always taken. In case of wrong doing, 
too, womanly weakness does not go as 
extenuating circumstances.” 
* * ” 


An interesting meeting 


Good Sense wis held recently at the 


at Industrial Lowell agency of the 
Meeting John Hancock with 
Henry G. Wischmeyer, 


supervisor ordinary department. 

The subject of efficiency in the .con- 
duct of Ordinary business and its con- 
servation was the theme of Mr. Wisch- 
meyer’s discourse. Particular emphasis 
was laid upon the collection of the ad- 
vance premium, not only as a means of 
uvoiding “not taken” policies and all 
the wasted effort entailed thereby, but 
as a protection to the anplicant himself 
against the contingencies which may 
arise between the date of the approval 
of his application and any unforeseen 
impairment or fatality. 

It is felt that the moral effect upon 
‘he mind of the applicant and the pub- 
lic at large could not help but be bene- 
ficial to the business as a whole if such 
a practice were followed by life insur- 
ance agents of all companies, and the 
speaker was pleased to note the prog- 
ress which had been made in this di- 
rection by many of the John Hancock’s 
representatives. : 


An important phase of intelligent 
sales service was pointed out as the 
reading of the contract to the pur- 


chaser, the attendant value of getting 
his questions concerning its provisions 
and the new angle and viewpoint which 


LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 








Ip the Man With the Rate 








‘he agent would receive from such ques- 
tions. 

Then, too, the satisfaction which the 
holder of the contract must unquestion- 
ably have that the provisions of the 
same had been carefully and fully ex- 
mlained to him, is an asset which makes 
for the permanency of the relation as 
against any untoward influences which 
might arise after the contract has been 
closed and placed. 

The use of the prospect book as a 
business ledger was again. emphasized, 
as well as familiarity with the con- 
tract provisions and rates of the vari- 
ous forms issued by the company. 

Particular value should be attached to 
keeping from time to time in close per- 


sonal touch with policyholders with 
whom contracts have been closed, in- 
daicating a readiness to be of service 


whenever necessary. 
* * 


Perhaps the greatest hind- 


Being rance in the development 
Your Own of salesmen in the life in- 
Executive surance profession is the 

fact that because of the 


very nature of the business they per- 
become their own executives. 
There is just about one man in a thou- 
send who is capable of being an execu- 
tive, and it is no wonder then that 
when you apply the law of average to 
a group of salesmen that you find miss- 
ing that very necessary requisite—the 
ability to successfully govern his own 
movements. 

Perhaps in no other way is that lack 
of ability to govern one’s self more 
pronounced, and shown more clearly 
then in a salesman’s value of time. 
Recently the question was asked of 
fifty of the leading producers of vari- 
ous companies in America, “How much 
uctual time did you work in securing 
the volume that you produced last 
year?” The replies merely bore out the 
above statement—“Three hours a 
day.” 

True, 
such a 


force 


insurance business is 
temperamental 


the life 
high-tensioned 


profession that men cannot work as 
constantly at it as the laborer with 
pick and shovel, but each salesman 


can work at least six hours a day, and 
no doubt if a poll of the life insurance 
salesmen of America was taken as to 
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the actual time put in in selling life 
insurance, it probably would not aver- 
age anywhere near the above number 
of hours. A man first proves he has 
executive ability when he recognizes 
: re » of ti —"Fri i ife Bul- 
he value of time. Franklin Life 
letin.” 
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“The Oldest Company in America”’ 


Issued its first Policy in 1843 


Three leadership achievements of the Mutual Life:—The American 
Experience Table of Mortality, the corner-stone of modern life in- 
The “contribution plan” of surplus distribution, used al- 
most universally by American companies. 
ment policy, the basic form of all Life Income contracts. 


“Mutual Life’—known in every household. 
and service, notable financial strength, co-operation with agencies. 
Life Insurance at its best!—the Agent’s desire and ideal. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 


The Continuous Instal- 


Unexcelled policies 














GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COM PANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
PWILL PAY THEM WELL 
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Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 








The Thrift Campaign reinforces the Provi- 
dent agent’s canvass for long endowment. 


Northwest corner Fourth and Chestnut Streets 











THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 
Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 

Secure prompt action in the 








INSURANCE COM 
MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








C. C. North, Sales 
Expert, in Town 


DESCRIBES 





SELLING METHOD 


New System of Charts Which Analyze 
Types of Prospects for Benefit 
of Agents 





Clare C. North, of Madison, O., au- 
thor of the “North Method of Life In- 
Salesmanship,” was in New 
York this week and from here will go 
West. He has been attending the con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters in Pittsburgh. 

The North method starts with the 
theory that the agent must know his 
vate book and see people. 

How System is Divided 

The system is divided into 
parts, the firs’ one consisting of a sales- 
book and charts, containing an analysis 
of the agent, his client and of insurance 


surance 


three 


values. Right principles of selling are 
made clear, with illustrative’ sales 
charts. The charts are called “Ap- 


proach,” “Speaking of Prospects” (this 
heing a listing of prospects from rea- 
sons for insurance), “Applied to Pros- 
vects,” which enables the agent to meet 
eny prospect, and “Writing Business,” 
« desk chart to outline and correct any 
part of the sale. 

Part Two is devoted to sales equip- 
ment, including a black morroco bound 
memorandum book, equipped with 
pocket for holding record cards. The 
binder contains tae chart of reasons for 
personal insurance—the _ illustrations 
of values of insurance and the figure 
values of policies of the agent’s individ- 
ual company. 

Part Three is a card file system, 
which includes markers to show months 
of change of age, renewal of premium, 
ete. 

Insurance Salesman for Twelve 
Years 

Mr. North has spent twelve years in 
selling insurance and in agency man- 
agement. More than three years has 
been spent in building up his system. 


His present sales book is the third edi- 
tion 
To Take One Example 

In illustrating his method he applies 
the North method to insurance pros- 
pects, citing six vital questions which 
ure raised as to the prospect for life 
insurance: 

First, must the agent meet him with 
a command of details—things he can 
see, hear, touch. etc.? 

Second, is he a man who thinks he 
must think the thing through? 

Third, are his actions measured by 
his relations with other people? 

Fourth, will the agent’s proposition 
reach him because it will mark him as 
a leader? 

Fifth, will ne buy, because to buy 
will indicate his power, his foresight, 
and his financial strength? 

Sixth, is he a lover of family, of his 
fellow men, or of himself? 

The Broad-Minded Prospect 

Under the head, “Is the prospect 
yroad minded?” Mr. North presents 
the following questions which the agent 
will be able to answer if he studies his 
eystem: 

“By what will he determine the 
amount of insurance to be carried?” 

“Is it to finance him through school? 
Will it cover the interests of creditors 
and family?” 


“Is it to protect parents? Will it 
assure their comfort?” 
“Is it to educate children? Will it 


cover their entire expenses?” 

“Is it to cover incumbrance on home? 
Will it more than meet the demands 
of mortgage and leave some income to 
ihe family?” 


“Is it to provide annuity to one’s 
celf? Is it large enough with other 


properties to keep in comfort through 
Jong life?” 

“Ig it to provide income to dependent 
family? Can it be sufficient with the 
income from other safe investments to 
equal the income now necessary to sup- 
port that family?” 

“Does he consider corporation or bus- 
iness insurance? There is a field among 
merchants and those in limited lines 
for policies from five to twenty-five 
thousand of insurance—enough to cover 
any liabilities of the concern, to furn- 
ish cash in event of death of a member 
to preserve the business to surviving 
partners. 

“There is practically no limit to the 














Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITIONS ON DECEMBER 31, 1918 


Capital and Surplus .... 
Insurance in Force 





JOHN G. WALKER, President, 

















HOME LIFE | 
| INSURANCE CO. 
(Purely Mutual) 


| 256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
WILLIAM A. MARSHALL 


HELPING 








. 

President | S | . h 
| , | ts Salesmen ts the 
| The 59 Annual Report of the 

Home Life Insurance 


Company 
shows over Four Million Dollars 
paid to policyholders in 1918, of 
which over Seven Hundred Thou- 
sand was in dividends. The in- 
fluenza pneumonia epidemic caused 
an abnormal mortality greater than 
any experienced in the Company's 
history, but notwithstanding this 
the assets show an increase of 
more than 4% and ure now over 
Thirty-Six Million Dollars 


| The total insurance in force was 
| increased during the year 8.6% and 
| is now nearly One Hundred and 
Fifty-Nine Million Dollars. 


Fixed Policy 
OF THE 


Bankers Life 
Company 


DES MOINES 
For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, | 
Supt. of Agents. 


| 256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





GEO. KUHNS 


President 

















that may be pur 
corporations to finance 


«zmount of insurance 

chased by large 

their plans. 
(Continued on page 7) 














insuring public. 








What Money Could Not Buy 


The name Massachusetts Mutual is packed full of meaning to the 
It stands for perfect protection at low net cost, for 
absolute security, and for unexcelled service. 
which no money could buy—an untarnished reputation. 
years of square dealing have gone into the making of that name. 
strange that it means so much to the representatives of the Company? 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


It stands for something 
Sixty-eight 
Is it 











The Agents of the 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 


After another Year of Splendid Success, 





Face the New Responsibilities resulting from the War, 
with the Determination to give that 


Generous Service which is making Life Insurance 








A Universal Necessity 
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 L Business in the World 
| argest Life Insurance Business in the Wor aE 
i g ‘ 
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METROPOLITAN EE 
| pro 

| 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY . | 
| brie 
(INCORPORATED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORK) \ : 
i H kn 
| wil 
HALEY FISKE, President | val 
" 
Total Amount of Outstanding Insurance................... $4,429,511,816 wal 
Larger than any other Company in the World. on 
| yet 
Ordinary Life Insurance paid for in 1918..................... $463,008,744 | nt 
Larger than any other Company in the World. ac 
Industrial Insurance paid for in 1918....................00- $419,331,865 a 
Larger than any other Company in the World. ' : 
il Total Insurance placed and paid for in 1918................... $882,340,609 | po 
The largest amount ever placed in one year by any Company in the World. 1 
ex] 

Gain in Insurance in Force in 1918. ...................000e0 eee $493,329,918 | " 

i Larger than any other Company in the World. \ ora 

il ee io | “~ 

| Number of Policies in Force December 31, 1918................ 19,784,261 | :. 

il Larger than any other Company in America. | on 

| Gain in Number of Outstanding Policies..................... 1,521,328 | ii 

Larger than any other Company in the World. | 

| 

| Re eT ee Ee ree $775,454,698.28 | Po; 

Increase in Assets during 1918.....................0ceeeee $71,429,182.97 

i Larger than any other Company in the World. " 

| cc niauncscenuinnntncininiinnaxiencdeaseenixisai $748,405,784.24 : ch 

| AS ita ncaa esaindninindininceebiduneeesekd encan $27,048,914.04 vt 

| Co; 

Number of Claims paid in 1918............0.0.0..0c0eeeeee 336,533 An 

veraging one policy paid for every 26 seconds of each business day of 8 hou. 5. ide 

. . . | “( 

Amount paid to Policy-holders in 1918..................... $82,391,144.32 | es 
| Payment of claims averaged $566.50 a minute of each business day of 8 hours. Yo 
| Metropolitan nurses made 1,431,085 visits free of charge to sick Industrial | = 

Policy-holders. | 

i | 

The Company bought War Bonds of the United States and | 
aor a aaa ond Ma pee WEe ki $100,000,000 | 
The Company’s employees sold War Savings Securities and 
Liberty Bonds in 1918 amounting to................... $133,000,000 | 
| | 
| | 
DIRECTORS | | 
Haley Fiske Frederick H. Ecker Otto T. Bannard Albert H. Wiggin | 
Joseph P, Knapp Robert W. deForest Mitchell D. Follansbee Frank B. Noyes | | 
William H. Crocker John Anderson William B. Thompson Emerson McMillin 
Alanson B. Houghton ose . Da rthur iam 
Henry Ollesheimer Walter Cc. Gussie oie te, Cube Rishaed Botte Bennett 
Morgan J. O’Brien Alexander P. W. Kinnan Langdon P. Marvin Festus J. Wade 
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North Visits New York 
(Continued from page 5) 
“Have regard for his situation and 
propose a reasonable policy. 
“Qutline possible future buying to cre 
ate insurance 
Mr. North says: 


estate.” 


“The writing of insurance is and 
should be the expression of the pros- 
pect’s desires in a form that all the 
world must recognize as permanent, 
powerful and marvelously — effective. 
This, to my mind, is the new idea in 
selling, viz.: that all business is the 
natural successive action which follows 
-n intelligent understanding of the 
proposition which has been presented.” 


Sums Up Types 


In summing up types, Mr. North says 
briefly : 

The objective type is the man who 
wants to know details, who wants to 
know What you are talking about, and 
will talk with you if your appearance 
warrants his attention, for he is ob- 
serving a3 We.l as Couversacional. 

The subjective type is the man who 
wants to think about it, and uniess your 
ulustrations are clear cut and to the 
point he is sure to raise some question 
yefore you have proceeded far on your 
interview. 

TLe sympathetic type characterizes 
the man who has respect to his obli- 
gations to others and who can see ad- 
vantages for himself in associations 
with others. 

The dignified type is the man with 
umbitions and coupled with independ- 
ence. 

The energetic type is the man who 
expresses his interst in life by doing 
things. 

The love type is the man with hon- 
orable regard for his interest among 
his fellows and for his family. 

Through the North chart the agent 
can determine what elements of each 
particular type make up the prospect's 
mos* striking characteristics. 


DINNER FOR C. E. TOWNSEND 





Popular General Agent Has Been With 
Equitable Society Quarter of 
a Century 


Tue twenty-fifth anniversary — of 
Charles EK. Townsend's connection with 
the Equitable, of which he is general 

rent in Boston. was celebrated in that 
city on October 4th, by a dinner at the 
Coprey-Plaza, attended by 125 guests. 
Among those from the home office were 
George T. Wilson and William J. Gra- 
ham. From other companies, Vice-Pres- 
ilents Appel, New England Mutual, and 
Crocker, Join Hancock, attended. E. 
A. Woods came from Pittsburgh, and 
Charles Jerome Edwards from New 
York. 


Mutual Benefit Meeting 
(Continued from page 1) 


participants in the discussion thought 
‘hat in the smaller places the general 
agent could personally write consider- 
wble business, 2nd _ still have time in 
which to handle the agency personnel 


College Seniors Good Material 


In a discussion regarding how to se- 
cure agents, Donald Clark, of Johnston 
& Clark, general agents, Mutual Bene- 
fit, Detroit, also favored college men, 
and told how many seniors at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan had heen developed 
into producers. 

C. G. Monser of Johnson & Monser, 
Buffalo, discussed district agency con- 
tracts, and basis on which the contracts 
are made. This was followed by a gen- 
eral discussion on the question of 
agency contracts. 

At the afternoon session, with Gen 
eral Agent Mattison, of Anderson, S. C., 
nn the chair, the company’s contracts 
were discussed by these general agents: 
A. J. Birdseye, Hartford: George T. 
Slandford, Minneapolis; Stuart K. King, 
Portland, Ore., and C. H. Ross, Sioux 
City, la.; F. E. De Groat, Boston. In 
the discussion there was no pressure of 
any kind on the part of general agents 
that the Mutual Benefit should adopt 
‘he disability clause. They were in- 
different about it. One of the interest- 
ing papers read at this session was by 
Percy Papps, actuary, on the persis- 
tency of business. The Mutual Bene- 
it’s lapse ra*io last year was less than 
3 per cent. 

On Friday evening there was a ban- 
quet, with C. T. Hawes, general agent, 
tjangor, Me., as toastmaster. President 
Krelinghuysen reviewed the war record 
of the company. FE. E. Rhodes, vice- 
president, discussed the general eco- 
nomic situation. Another speaker was 
Dr. William R. Ward, medical direc- 
tor, who told what the medical profes 
sion has done in the war. 





Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for : 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 

JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 











IN THE CENTER OF THE U. S. A. 














is located a big, vigorous, and growing 
institution of Life Insurance. | 


Our geographical location enables us to 
render exceptional service to our policy- 
holders and field force. 

Over $200,000,000 of insurance in force. | 


Investigate for yourself. 
Missouri State Life Insurance Company © 
M. E. SINGLETON, President 


St. Louis, Missouri 





NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


WHICH FOR 


SIXTY-NINE YEARS 
HAS PROTECTED THE 


HOME AND FAMILY 


Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies 











HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 

This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from age 3 months 
nex! birthday to 60 years. 

INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in full immediate benefit from date of issue. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain a valuable Disability clause and are guar- 
anteed by State Endorsement. 

GOOD CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS 
Executive offices No. 506 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BASIL S. WALSH, President JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 














THE RIGHTS OF 
THE INDIVIDUAL 


AND THE SAFEGUARDS OF INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS 





Rights and duties are personal. Pleasure and pain are personal. 
The combined rights of individuals make up the rights of nations, and 
the “rights” of nations sometimes clash. It was for the protection of 
these individual rights that Americans entered the war; it was to defend 
these rights that we raised vast armies, disciplined and equipped them, 
and sent them overseas to fight. 
men fought so heroically. 


It was for individual rights that our 
Their victory is a victory for individual rights. 
Laws and courts and treaties and bailiffs and armies are properly 

The first law of man- 
the law of the jungle. 
the law toward which Democracies are struggling— 


the safeguards of individual and national rights. 
kind was club-law—the law of the strongest 
The ultimate law 
will be the law which gives every individual his rights, harmonizing 
them with other men’s rights. 


In a Democracy men are assumed to have been born with certain 
inalienable rights which are protected and restrained by laws which men 
themselves more or less directly make and execute. 


Laws are not rights; they should define rights and be their safe- 
guard, 


Apply this reasoning to Life Insurance and see how reasonable and 
how imperative it becomes. ° 


The wife, who is the home-maker, and who, while making the 
home, loses the opportunity to earn an independent income, has the right 
to some sort of protection against the risk of her husband’s death. 
Children have a right to be well brought up and well educated. These 
rights should be safeguarded as against the death or total disability of 
the husband and father. In most cases there is no safeguard except 
Life Insurance. 


The rights of the individuals—husband, wife and children—are 
written in the policy, and are further safeguarded by the accumulations 
of the insuring company and by the laws under which it operates. You 
can’t live real democracy without insuring your life. 

The New York Life Insurance Company issues a Policy insuring 
against the risk of death or total disability. Behind each Policy is 
seventy-four years of experience, abundant resources, and the super- 
vision of laws that define and maintain the rights of individuals. 


New York Life Insurance Company 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THE EASTERN 


UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
‘ished every Friday by The Eastern 
Ux lerwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President and Editor; 
W. L. Hadley, Secretary and Business 
Manager; W. E. 
Editor. The address of the officers 1s 
the office of this newspaper. Telephone 
2497 John. 


Schram, Associate 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies, 25 cents. 

Entered as second-class matter April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York, 
N. Y., under the act ef Congress of 
March 3, 1879. 


PRINTERS’ STRIKE 
Because of the printers’ strike this 
issue of The Fastern Underwriter is 
velayed in delivery and cut down in 


size, 


SIXTEEN WORDS THAT MEAN A 

? LOT TO AGENTS 

Seldom has any student of salesman- 
ship summed up a mighty sales truth 
with such an economy of words as did 
the “Hartford Agent,” the valuable pub- 
‘ication of the Hartford Fire and Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity, this week 
‘in saying “When the public conscience 
sets a jolt that’s the insurance agent’s 
xolden opportunity to cash in.” 

There’s the whole story in a nut shell. 
A fire brings out the necessity for car- 
rying insurance; a riot makes property 
owners worried if not protected by civil 
commotion cover; influenza carries the 
lesson that any of us may go at any 
time; a tornado impresses the fact that 
the elements may go on a rampage 
when least expected. 

To reiterate: ‘When the public con- 
science gets a jolt that’s the insurance 
agent’s golden opportunity to cash in.” 

A SATISFACTORY CONVENTION 

To strike twelve on every convention 
is not always vossible for an associa- 
tion of insurance men, no matter how 
sincere, how energetic or how impor- 
management and program 
makers may be. Something may slip 
at the last moment Speakers picked to 
be illuminative because they are author- 
itative sometimes deliver long drawn 
out and prosy addresses; platform stars 
who could make good occasionally dis- 
nppoint at the last moment; subjects 
teeming with interest have a habit of 
arriving late and being almost crowded 
out of the deliberations. Last year cir- 
cumstances prevented the annual con- 
vention of the National Assc ciation of 
Life Underwriters from hitting the tar- 
vet at every session. 

This cannot be said of the convention 
held in Pittsburgh last week. From 
every angle the target score was per- 
fect. In every respect it was a satis- 
factory convention. The topics dis- 
cussed were wisely chosen; the speak- 
ers knew their parts and moreover had 
ithe merit of being short, snappy and 


tant the 


instructive; there was much impromptu 
talking; and the range of discussion 
was wide. 

No one who went to the convention 
was disappointed, and the sale of life 
insurance was given an impetus which 
will carry it far. It is hoped that next 
vear the association will be lucky 
enough to have as good a convention. 

After all the big test of a sales con- 
vention is the affirmative answer to 
the question which the delegate asks 
himself when he boards the train for 
the homeward journey: ‘Was it worth 
my while to come?” At Pittsburgh 
ihere were no negative replies to that 
query. 


LINE BECOMING IMPORTANT 


Bank burglary 
smail side line has become _ increas- 
ingly important of late. Activities of 
the American Bankers Associ: tion in- 
curunce committee, coupled with the 
experience of the companies, has made 
many changes appear necessary. Be- 
cause of the increase in crime the com- 
panies have decided to separate the 
burglery and hold up clauses. Here- 
after the burglary aud robbery policy 
will cover only burglary. To cover 
hold ups an additional charge of $1 a 
thousand will be made. 

To cover the $18,000,000,000 of gov- 
erniment bonds recently sold to the 
public the bankers’ committee has ap- 
proved a rider providing that for in 
additiona! charge, based on safe and 
vault equipment, the contents of any 
ene safe deposit box can be covered 
up to $5,000. Safe deposit boxes are 
not covered by present policies except 
when within the bank vault, and then, 
only to ten per cent of the policy on 
property of the bank. 

The bankers have also approved an 
endorsement on the burglary and rob- 
hery policy covering securities, not 
yank property, in deposit boxes, the 
.ontents of which are unknown to the 
banks. 

The bankers and underwriters now 
work together closely. The bankers 
ure holding their annual convention 
‘n St. Louis this week and the report 
of the insurance committee is an im- 
portant part of the program. As a re- 
sult of the recent meeting of the com- 
panies and the insurance committee in 
Atlantic City, the new copyright burg- 
-ary policy is undergoing changes in 
phraseology. A copyright form is be- 
"ng prepared to cover securities only, 
at reduced rates. A separate and dis- 
‘inct form is to be issued to cover séffe 
deposit boxes. Forgery coverage is to 
be handled by the fidelity section, as 
it is considered part ot the surety end 
of the business. 


insurance, once a 





TRAINING DOCTORS FOR INDUS- 
TRIAL PLANTS 

Training doctors for industrial work 
in industrial plants is to be carried out 
jointly by the College of Medicine of 
‘the University of Cincinnati and the 
Cincinnati local council of the National 
Safety Council. The Cincinnati plan 
gsrew out of what is believed to be a 
definite need. During recent 
there has been a call for industrial phy- 
sicians but there was no _ institution 
that gave special instruction in indus- 
trial medicine. 

In the new department of Industrial 
Medicine and Public Health of the 


years 
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W. G. CURTIS 


William G. Curtis, manager of the 
Aetna’s Albany branch office, fidelity 
and surety department, takes more 
genuine interest in studying his partic- 
ular line than @o most men. He is a 
stanch believer in service—the real 
thing. He issues a live sheet called 
“BondWise.” In his last number he 
says: “The average surety agent 
seems to take the view that the surety 
business is mere or less of a mystery 
and while generally well versed in the 
line of insurance is apt to fall down 
on the easiest surety proposition on 
account ef this mental attitude. It 
does not require specialists to secure 
fidelity and surety business but only 
‘he same application of horse sense 
which is used in other lines of busi- 
ness. Salesmanship can be successfully 
applied to the fidelity and surety busi- 
ness just as truly as to life insurance 
and other lines, by the wide awake 


agent.” 
*~ * * 


J. C. Rocquet, Paris representative 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Soci 
ety, is visiting the home office. 


tiniversity of Cincinnati special courses 
for the training of industrial physicians 
end surgeons are now being offered. In 
connection with the regular medical 
courses the student will be given in- 
«truction in industrial medicine, shop 
sanitation, occupational hazards and 
diseases, labor economics, labor condi- 
tions and problems, industrial relations, 
accident prevention and employment. 
The product of this special training 
will be not merely an industrial physi- 
cian, but an executive who in the 
larger plants can take charge of an 
industrial relations department that 
would include the safety engineer, the 
piant physician, the employment man- 
“ger and others. The men who receive 
the special training offered at Cincin- 
nati also will fill a need among the 
small industrial plants where condi- 
tions do not justify the hiring of a 
safety engineer, a physician, and an 
employment manager. In such a plant 
all three of these positions could be 
filled by one man with the training 
now available at Cincinnati. 

The Cincinnati plan provides for the 
co-operation of the National Safety 


Council not only with the University 
ef Cincinnati, but with the general edu- 
cational system of that city. 


Gerald Barron, who has been appoint- 
ed manager of the fire department of 
Tarif Reinsurances, London, has had 
twenty years’ experience in British and 
foreign insurance, and was chief clerk 
in the foreign department of the Lon- 
don & Scottish Assurance when he re- 
ceived the new appointment. 
* *£ &* 


Alfred Green, superintendent of the 
Pawtucket district of the John Han- 
cock, and Ellen Derbyshire, a girlhood 
friend and relative of his deceased wife, 
Ellen Fowler Green, were recently mar- 
ried at St. Andrew’s Church, Provi- 
dence. This union marks the culmina- 
tion of a close acquaintanceship extend- 
ing over forty years. The Pawtucket 
Agency staff observed the occasion by 
the presentation of a suitable token of 
their friendship and esteem for their 
chief, and we beg to add our congratu- 
lations and best wishes to the many 
that Mr. and Mrs. Green have undoubt- 
edly received. 

. + = 


Miss E. G. Jones, of the insurance 
department at the home office of the 
John Hancock, who on January 1 of this 
year sailed from Portland on _ the 
“Northland” for service with the Y. M. 
C. A. abroad, has returned. After a 
pieasant trip the “Northland” docked 
at Liverpool for a week, and then pro- 
ceeded to Brest, whence, after a stay 
of two days, Miss Jones reached Paris. 
Her duties there were those of a clerk 
in the Records Department of the Paris 
Headquarters of the Y. M. GC. A. Dur- 
ing her stay in the French capital she 
assisted in various entertainments 
given by the Association to the soldiers 
on leave, such as chaperoning at dances 
and canteen parties in the Palais de 
Glace. Leaving Paris for Brest on Aug- 
ust 5, and emburking on the transport 
“Cap Finistere” Miss Jones reached 
home on August 17 and resumed her 
tluties in the Insurance Department on 
Monday, September 8. She found her 
experiences in Europe most interesting, 
particularly a_ visit to a _ primitive 
Breton village Curing her stay at Brest. 

ca * * 

Osgood E. Fifield, superintendent of 
loan for the Massachusetts Mutual 
iuife, addressed the American Bankers 
Association at St. Louis, giving an ex- 
haustive discussion of the principles 
for assuring stability of mortgage se- 
curities. He called aitention to the 
many points which the insurance com- 
panies have in common with bankers, 
and the value of comparing notes. He 
saic that the rate of interest is secon- 
dary to security in importance. 

ae + * 


S. Shindo, manager of the Nisshin 
‘ire & Marine Insurance Company, 
Ltd., and director of the Yachiyo Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd., is in this coun- 
try, studying reinsurance conditions. 
ste will sail on October 25th for Lon- 
on, and has not yet made a decision as 
to whether his office will enter this 
country. 

* a * 

Captain Elmer E. Johnson, Jr., has 
been appointed agency department field 
assistant by the Travelers for compen- 
sation and liability lines. He is a na- 
tive of New York City and a graduate 
of Peekskill Military Academy and 
Columbia College. He was on _ the 
Travelers field staff in Metropolitan 
District, New York, and was assistant 
manager in Buffalo in 1917, when he 
entered the second officers’ training 
camp at Fort Niagara. Commissioned 
‘aptain of infartry in November, 1917, 
ind assigned to the 79th Division, Camp 
Meade, he later commanded Company 
D, 310th Machine Gun Battalion, and 
was battalion survey officer and gas In- 
structor. He was transferred in 1918 
to the port of embarkation, Hoboken, 
and from there to Camp Merritt, where 
he was placed in command of casuals. 
He organized and commanded the Cas- 
val Battalion until discharged. 
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Liberty Underwriters 
To Start October 15 


LOUIS C. 





HABIG, UNDERWRITER 





Old Isthmus Charter Purchased By 
Squire Company From R. A. 
Corroon & Company 





The Libery Underwriters of New 
York, a Lloyds organization which op- 
erates under the charter originally used 
by the Isthmus Lloyds of New York, 
which was organized in 1886, expects to 
start writing business on October 15, 
1919. Fire only will be written. 
C. Habig, formerly 


Louis 
assistant secretary 
ot the Stuyvesant, and for many years 
with J. S. Frelinghuysen, will do the 
underwriting. 

Regarding 
Best says: 

“Early in 1919 the charter was pur- 
chased by the Squire Company, Inc., 
insurance brokers, 85-87 John Street, 
New York City, from R. A. Corroon & 
Company, who had purchased the origi- 
nol charter early in 1917. 

“Subscriptions to an amount of over 
$300,000 have been taken in multiples 
of $2,500, without limit as to the num- 
ber of multiples any one interest may 
subscribe. Fifty per cent of the sub- 
scription is to be in cash and the re- 
inmainder in 60-day demand notes. 

“On September 16, 1919, a meeting 
was held for the purpose of effecting 
organization, and it was voted to invest 
the cash secured from subscriptions i2 
Liberty Bonds.” 


this organization, A. M. 


CAMDEN RATING OFFICE 
The Camden branch of the New Jer- 
sey Rating Office is now located at 308 
varket Street in newly renovated 
premises, specially fitted up for the 
hureau. William A. Carty is the expert 
assistant in charge. 


TOO MUCH SPECIALIZING 





Live Agent Should Run Insurance De- 
partment Store and Show All 
His Goods 


Fred J. Sauter. president of the Wes- 
iern Automobile Underwriters’ Confer- 
ence, told the agents at the Northwest 
meeting, that fire and theft premiums 
on automobiles written by conference 
companies last year amounted to $31,- 
100.000. Of this over $11,000,000 was 
yroduced in the Western territory. 

Mr. Sauter said that in 1920 there 
will be 2,000,000 cars valued at $5,000,- 
600,000. He said the agents had taken 
well to automobile business, although 
at first they did not care for it. 

Speaking of specializing in the insur- 
«nce business, Mr. Sauter said: 

“The automobile business is produced 
by your fire agents; they have taken 
to it as they have to no other new 
branch of our business. And, while we 
often hear the expression we are liv- 
ing in an age of specialists, we are also 
.lving in a day when we are not only 
fire insurance specialists—-we are insur- 
ance specialists. A live local agent to- 
day in a live town is not content to be a 
lire insurance -gent; he is in a sense 
running a depwrtment store for insur- 
ance, with every kind of coverage on his 
counter; and we as spec ialists should 
see to it that he has them all.” 


WHITEHEAD MADE SECRETARY 

C. R. Whitehead has been appointed 
secretary of the Commerce, of Albany, 
N. Y., to succeed A. J. Hinman, retiring 
on account of ill health. Fred Stein 
will take Mr. Whitehead’s place as as- 
sistant secretary. Both Mr. Stein and 
Mr. Whitehead have been with the Com- 
merce for some time, the latter having 
previously been for several years with 
the Northern of London. 

A dinner ond dance will be given by 
the Phoenix Association on October 25, 
at tne Hotel St. George in Brooklyn. 
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= Censtees: 
- One Million Dollars 


Cc. P. STEWART, President 
ARTHUR HOYT, Vice-Pres. 


New Jersey Insurance Co. 
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Head Office: 
40 Clinton St., NEWARK, N. J. 


J. B. GUTHRIE, Secretary 
F. L. BROKAW, Treasurer 
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WESTERN DEPT-.: 
PAC IFIC COAST DEPT:.: 


Insurance Exchange Bldg., 


: 140 Sansome St., San Francisco, SEELEY and CO., Mgr 
SAM UN U1. 0000000000000 NUTTALL 


Chicago, Ill., H. H. INGALLS, Mgrs 
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MARINE AND FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 








UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 
J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 


80 MAIDEN LANE, 


NEW YORK 





























; —~ lHE AUTOMOBILE— 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


| MORGAN 


39,2 








LIABILITIES, 


$5.38 2,334.00 


SURPLUS TO POLIC YHOLDERS 


| $3,833,866.73 


LINES WRITTEN 


G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


16,200.73 


EXCEPT CAPITAL 


FIRE MARINE WAR RISK 
TORNADO WIND STORM MAIL PACKAGE 

RENTS LIGHTNING TOURIST BAGGAGE 
PROFITS EXPLOSION SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HULLS COMMISSIONS USE AND OCCUPANCY 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES INLAND MARINE 
FLOATERS LEASEHOLD INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated with 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 











London 











» Lancashire 


ot. x “ 
Sire Insurance Co. Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 








AUTOMOBILE—USE AND 
LEAK AGE—EXPLOSION 
HEAD OFF I( 


100 William Street, New York City 


PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., of London 


(Established 1782) 


OCCUPANCY—TORNADO—SPRINKLER 
AND RIOT AND CIVIL COMMOTION 
E FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


Percival Beresford, Manager 








LEWIS & 


Telep 


Northern Assce. Co., Ltd., 





of Eng. 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N 
United British Ins. Co., 
New Jersey Ins. Co. of New Jersey 

Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mich. 


GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
New Jersey Insurance Co. of Newark 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY 
hones: John 63-64-65 


BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 


Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
~ * Globe & Rutgers Insurance Co. 
Lid. of London 


Employers’ Lia, Assce. Corp. of London 


Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 


145 Montague Street, Brooklyn—New York 
Telephones: Main 6370-6371-6372 
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Individual Effort 
of Little Avail 


UNITED ACTION IS’ ESSENTIAL 


New York State Agents’ Association 
Issues Strong Message to Slackers 
and Quitters 
A clever two color bulletin issued by 
the New York State Association of 

Local Agents begins with thi 
“What's the use of belonging to the 


State Association? It never doe uy 
thing for me.” 

Then the’ bulletin admonish the 
reader to think along these line 


Ask the union carpenter why he join 
His union. 

Ask the mapufacturer why he be 
long to a State Manufacturers’ Asso 
elation. 

Ask the lawyer or doctor why he be 
longs to the Bar or Medical Association 
The answer-——“‘In Union there 

Strength.” 

The New York State Association of 
Local Insurance Agent require the 
support of every agent in the state 
because: 

Dangerous laws are in the air and 
must be opposed, 

The individus.! alone cannot be effec 
tive 

Companies wish to know the result 
of the deliberations of the majority. 

The individual alone carries little or 
no weight. 

The public must recognize insurance 
selling as a profession. 

The individual alone has litthe chance 
to elevate the standard of the whole 

Mutual and state insurance requires 
nggressive, intelligent consideration 
und opposition by the most representa 
tive organizations affected 

The individual alone is of small ae 
count in legislative halls. 

“Mosquito brokers,” usually poor rel 
atives or busiriess failures, debarred 
lawyers or excommunicated ministers 
sre a growing pest to the legitimately 
educated and equipped agent = and 
broker. 

The individual alone cannot 
this nuisance. 

Unscrupulous companies will continue 
to appoint as agents every Tom, Dick 
and Harry, if he controls ten policies, if 
steps are not taken to kill the practice. 

The individual alone will carry smal! 
weight with his protests 

“United we stand, divided we fall.” 
Your officers and committeemen are 


“ 


swat” 


handling the above problems. They 
work without pay They spend hun 
dreds of dollars of their own time and 
money to get results. They are all busy 


men with rea! personal jobs to do 
(some of them just as busy as you). 
Is it fair to be a slacker? There is 
much work ahead. The least you can 
do in bearing your share of the burden 
is to “sign up.’ 


Insurance and Banking Offices Form a 
League, With Harold A. Sonn 
as President 


The Newark Insurance and Banking 
Athletic League, of Newark, N. J., has 
announced its bowling schedule for this 
season. In the league are the Aetna, 
American Insurance Company, Atlee 
Brown office, Commercial Casualty Com- 
pany, New Jersey Fidelity & Plate 
Glass, Prudential, Travelers, Federal 
Trust Company, Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany, and National Newark & Essex 
Banking Co. 

Harold A. Sonn, manager of Guerin & 
Williams, insurance agents, is presi- 
dent of the League; Rudolph Wismer, of 
the Atlee Brown office, is vice-president: 
Frank H. Bragg, of the N. J. F. & P. G,, 
is secretary; and Samuel J. Crane, 
Aetna Life, is treasurer. The bowling 
matches are held at Eagle’s Alleys, 
Newark. 


NOT ON THE BINDER 


Yorkshire Not Interested Directly or 
Indirectly in Cotton Seed Oil 
Proposition 
The Eastern Underwriter has already 
printed that the Globe & Rutgers and 
Merchants were not on the cotton seed 
oil mill binder about which so much has 
been printed. Still another company not 
interested in any way is the Yorkshire, 
which says in a letter to Chairman Cox, 
of the National Association of Insurance 

Agent 

“Mor reply to your letter of yesterday, 

wish to assure you that the York- 

hire is not interested, either directly 
or indirectly, by re-insurance or other- 
wise, in the cover to which you refer 
and has no intention of becoming inter- 
ested in same at any time. 
“Murthermore, we beg to say that this 
Company is faithfully complying with 
its recognized obligations to local ag- 
ents throughout the country, and does 
not permit any overhead writing.” 


JUSTIFYING COMMISSIONS 


Suqyestion for Agents Presented by 
New York State Association 


President 
The “News Letter,” the New York 
State local agents’ organ, lays down 


this program for agents to follow re- 
earding fire. prevention: 

“Very shortly we, as agents, will have 
to justify more than ever before our 
position as commission earners. Fire 
prevention offers a marvelous field for 
public, unselfish service. Each town or 
county board must immediately appoint 
® fire prevention Committee. This com- 
mittee should see that local ordinances 
vere passed, empowering the fire chief 
vith authority to have one man at least 
permanently assigned to investigate fire 
hazards. Agents should prepare a card 
Which can be sent thie inspector de- 
tailing each dangerous condition as 
the agent hears of it from his own or 
from company inspection. See that 
schools and civie -bodies learn of the 
easons for fire prevention and let the 
initiative for all constructive work lie 
with the insurance agents of the com- 
munity.” 


ASKING FOR SUGGESTIONS 


The latest “News Letter” of the New 
York State Asvociation of Local Insur- 
ince Agents says regarding increased 
incomes: “Your officers are daily in 
receipt of requests that organized ef- 
fort be made to increase our compensa- 
tion. The removal of the surtax brings 
inis to a focus. How do you think this 
can be most effectively and practically 
brought to the attention of all at in- 
terest? Please write the president as 
to how you advise handling this situa- 
tion, giving us a fair argument and 
equitable plan of procedure.” 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 





The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
avement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


» R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
E. S. JARVIS, Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 


Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, Inc., Gen. Agents 
Motropolitan District 


95 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 








“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of America” 


1819" 


WM. B. CLARK, President 
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Losses Paid over $174,000,000 
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FIRE 
RE-INSURANCE 
NORWEGIAN ATLAS INS. CO., Ltd. 


WEMPLE & COMPANY, Inc. 


15 William Street 


New York New York 
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Riot Insurance Main 
Subject of Meeting 


WILTBANK TALKS TO SPECIALS 


What Constitutes a Riot One of Ques- 
tions Answered; Selling 
Argument Given 


The subject of riot and civil commo- 
tion insurance was the principal topic 
at the monthly meeting of the Suburb 
an New York Field Club, held at the 
lvown Town Association, on Monday. 
L. L. Wiltbank, of the Commercial Un- 
ion, the principal speaker, introduced 
his topic by saying that this torm of 
insurance was fundamentally a “war 
paby.” 

“It started,” said Mr. Wiltbank, 
“with explosion insurance. In forming 
the rates for explosion insurance there 
were base rates for the different classes 
and an additional charge for inherent 
iazards caused by the processes. in- 
volved in various manufacturing enter- 
prises. Added to that was an addi- 
tional charge for outsids hazards, such 
us proximity to a munition factory. 
The war policy was a modification of 
the explosion form, with the rates based 
on-the zone system, these being based 
on the nearness to the coast of the 
risk, and the assumption that the Ger- 
inmans might attack that territory. The 
ermistice eliminated these hazards. 

“T live in an aircraft region,’ con- 
‘inued Mr. Wiltbank, “and personally 
vreferred an explosion clause with 
yiders and clauses attached to take care 
of the other hazards. This, however, 
was not done. 

“Property damage is not included in 
‘he ordinary riot policy, and the com- 
nanies did not want to cover innerent 
nazards. The rates for this insurance 
were based on the explosion rates, with 
additional charges for different types 
of construction. At the time of the 
Boston strike, a good deal of confusion 
was caused by this feature, as it pro- 
vides that a maximum charge shall be 
nade for mixed construction, such as a 
building partly frame and partly brick. 
Many of the men in Boston selling this 
type of insurance really knew little 
about it; nor did they need to as tine 
people came to them for the coverage. 
The conference has now arranged to 
lormulate an average rate for riot and 
civil commotion insurance. The main 
features of the policy are the 90 day 
cancellation clause, and the reductions 
for term and «annual policies. These 
reductions are as follows: 20 per cent 
‘or an annual policy and 33 1/3 per cent 
for a term policy. If the policy is can- 
celled during its term the high rate 

cnarged. It is not the intention of 
“aese policies to cover malicious mis- 
chiet. The agent must be careful, when 
writing use and occupancy insurance, to 
mclude the property damage clause. 
The policy also excludes pillage and 
looting, but there has never been any 
fine distinction about this part, as the 
experience of the companies has been 
good, and the question has never been 
cleared up. Some companies include 
this coverage and some do not. 

What Is a Riot? 

“There is a good deal of mystery as 
‘0 exactly what a riot is. If three or 
four men start a melee, that is a riot, 
but if three or four men steal from a 
shop window, that is not a riot unless 
‘here is a gang outside. It is a differ- 
ence without a distinction. I have seen 
« copy of the Lloyds riot form, and the 
only differences are that they can use 
«ny size coinsurance clause, have no 
cancellation clause, and in case there 
is a Strike in a certain section they 
couble the rates instead of charging 
three times as much. 

“AS to selling this form of insurance, 
the main thing is to get to the man who 
18 responsible in event of such a loss, 
and impress on him the necessity for 
such coverage. An attractive feature 
a that the money so spent is deductible 
‘rom excess and income taxes. You 
all know the effect that the war has 
liad on tradition and customs. If any 
man can tell you how the adjustment 


ef world conditions is going to be made, 
he does not need riot insurance. I have 
iound that the men who are personally 
nterested in some property are the 
easiest to sell strike insurance. Gentle- 
men, this is a good class of business to 
push.” 
Answers Questions 


Some interesting problems were 
hroughnt up when Secretary Edward 
Ryan announced that Mr. Wiltbank 


would answer any questions pertaining 
to this topic. Special Agent Frank N. 
Smith, of the Fidelity-Phenix, asked if 
un employe threw a monkey wrench 
mto the machinery whether or not the 
policy would cover such loss. Mr. Wilt- 
hank said that it was not the intention 
of tee policy to cover such sabotage. 
When questioned about the $100 clause, 
he said that this clause had been done 
away with shortly after the Perth Am- 
boy disaster. At the conclusion of this 
talk Mr. Wiltbank was given a rising 
yote of thanks by the club members. 
Other Sneakers 

The second speaker introduced by 
the secretary was H. E. Maxson, secre- 
tary of the American Eagle. The next 
speaker said that the Suburban Club 
was doing good work. He was one of 
the original organizers of the Albany 
Hield Club, one of the most successful 
of the field men’s organizations. Its 
educational programs are well received. 

Stanley Jarvis, secretary of the Han- 
over, the next speaker, lauded the work 
of the club and said that he expected 
mucn benefit to accrue to the companies 
from their work. 

W. Ralph Daniel, of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter, spoke briefly on the value 
of such organization as the Suburban 
New York Field Club to the companies, 
aus well as the individsal benefits. to 
members. 


The meeting was well attended and 
«.fter the formal session was over, the 


‘yembers indulged in post mortems and 
slabis about the recent outing of the 
club, and their ball game. Credit was 
ziven to Special Agent Reeves, of the 
Pennsylvania, who arranged the pro- 
eram and secured the speakers for the 
meeting. 

Aside from the guests 
special agents attended: 
sylvania; Young New York. Under- 
writers, Ryan, Hanover, who is secre- 
tary of the club; Frank Smith, Fidelity- 
Phenix: Simonson, Home, and _ presi- 
dent of the club; Emmons and Lansing, 
ireman’s; Mayer, Niagara; Davison, 
Liverpool & London & Globe, vice-pres- 
ident of the club; Lee Hartford, treas- 
urer of the club; W. P. Phillips, Na- 
tional Liberty; Woodroffe, American 
Eagle; Wilson and Heney, Queen; Gail- 
iand, Agricultural; Peck, Providence- 
Washington; Huth, Camden; Harned, 
National Union’ McGuire, Grens Falls; 
Phillips and Linkfield, North British & 
Mercantile; Hay, Royal; Moore, Glens 
Falls; Clarke, Great American; Steur, 
Insurance Company of North America; 
Denny, American of Newark, and Lieb- 
ler, Continental. 


the following 
Reeves, Penn- 














COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE CO. 


Limited of London 
United States Head Office 


55 John Street 


THE LARGEST GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY IN THE WORLD 














New York City | 








H. A. Smith, President 
G. H, Tryon, Vice-President 








National Fire Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1919, to New York Insurance Department 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock, all cash.......... Sibi edanaiieeteniivenedewieenes $2,000,000.00 
Funds reserved to meet all Liabilities, Re-insurance Re- 

I, ND | dave ousedas scanctsceecnwnsScetiedtneee 12,099,026.56 
Unsettled Losses and other Claims.................csesees 2,639,627.17 
Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities ..............seeeees ° 4,518,138.12 
Total Assets January 1, 1919....... cubwanusul $21,256,791.85 


F. D. Layton, Vice-President 
S. T. Maxwell, Secretary 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS............$5,980,020.79 


C. B. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary 
F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 











E. C. Smith Plan 


(Continued from page 1) 


ever, that at the expiration hereof, the 
principal shall be entitled to a pro rata 
rebate of such a portion of annual 
tharge, as has been unearned by the 
correspondent in actual! business trans 
icted. In case of dispute, five per cent 
15%) to be considered an equitable 
average commission, to be applied to 
the net premiums on policies actually 
«ccomplished.” 
Plan Explained 


tae 


Presented here is a copy of the cir 
cular letter issued by Mr. Smith to 
meat agents” soliciting subscriptions 
to his service and explaining the plan 

“In your local agency territory there 
are accounts on which, due to the fact 


that they are controlled by brokers in 
New York or elsewhere, you are un- 
able to secure a direct line for your 
companies. It sometimes happens that 
the home oflice of one of your com- 
panies is favored by the broker with a 
Ine and in such cases you are asked 
by the company to write a policy there- 
cn, but it is fair for us to assume that 
all your companies are not interested 
on ail of the most desirable risks in 
your territory. 

“The writer, through a long and close 
intimacy with local agency conditions 
throughout the country, and at the same 


iime with the brokers of New York 
City and other insurance centers, has 
cained a knowledge of both their re- 


quirements, and we have worked out a 
means of assisting both” 





NEW JERSEY FIRE 
40 CLINTON STREET 
NEWARK 


Phone Market 6536 





JAMES H. EPWORTH 
INSURANCE 
NEWARK AND SUBURBAN NEW JERSEY TERRITORY 


FIRST | 80 
SERVICE | 


SPECIALIST 


MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK 
Phone John 4560 
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ADEQUATE 
FACILITIES 


ALL LINES 





PHILADELPHIA 


LARENCE A: KROUSE & CO. 
LOCAL AaNp GENERAL AGENTS 
325 WALNUT STREET 


PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





SATISFACTION 
SERVICE 


ALL LINES 











307 FOURTH AVENUE 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
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Benjamin Rush Testifies At 
Marine Insurance Hearing; 
Gives His Views About Rates 


Testimony of Benjamin Rush, presi- 
dent of the IImsurance Company of 
North America, given before tiie Con- 
sressional Committee in Washington, is 
ia part reproduced herewith. More will 
he printed next week. 

Mr. Edmonds. Do you want to make 
any statement on the situation in ma- 
rine insurance? 

Mr. Rush. Yes, I think it perhaps 
might be wise to do so. In the first 
place, I want to say, for myself and all 
the other marine insurance companies 
I have had any association with, that 
they desire me to express their ex- 
treme gratification in the action of this 
committee in coming together and see- 
ng what to do to help marine insur- 
ince; not so much for the advantage of 
their own stockholders, but because it 
is a vital part of the work which will 
have to be done to put back the Amer- 
ican merchant marine where it should 
be. 

Banking, ship owning, and marine in- 
surance, taken together, are the three 
cords which are necessary to be. inter 
twined in order to get a prefitable and 
healthy merchant marine and to provide 
a healthy trade. Consequently, we 
think you gentlemen are doing an ex- 
tremely valuable service in devoting 
vourselves to constructive legislation 
regarding it. 

A Liquid Subject 

Marine insurance is a very liquid 
subject; naturaily so. The point which 
I want to emphasize to you, gentlemen, 
is that there are two ends to every ma- 
rine insurance transaction—one in the 


United States; one in some _ foreign 
country. Furthermore, there is no law 
f the United States, there is no law of 


any State in the United ‘States, and I 
can see no possibility of any law being 
enacted which makes it incumbent for 
any citizen of the United States to 
insure his property if he does not want 
to. 

Starting with those two premises, let 
me outline to you the process of placing 
a marine risk. A merchant in Chicago, 
Atlanta, San Francisco, New York, or 
wherever you choose, has a lot of in 
surance to place on merchandise, either 
going from the United States or coming 
into the United States. He goes to his 
insurance broker and says: “I want 
this: merchandise of mine covered 
against marine risks.” 

That broker sounds the = marine 
market for the cheapest rate. The big- 
gest market, of course, is in New York. 
He will try that first; he will go down 
the line of the companies to find out the 
best rate and the best condition for 
that client of his wherever he may be. 
He will also send a cable to his corres- 
pondent, presumably in London, to find 
out what the foreign rate is. That cor- 
respondent in London is in touch with 
the insurance market in France, Spain, 
China, and throughout the maritime 
world. If he gets a rate that is as good 
as the foreign rate, or possibly he may 
be willing to pay a little bit more for 
an American policy, he will place his 
business with an American company; 
but if there is a difference in favor of 
the foreign underwriter, he tells his cor- 
respondent on the other side (either 
the shipper or the importer on the other 
side), “You attend to that insurance for 
me,” and it disappears from the Amer- 
ican market. Therefore, all American 
marine insurance is obliged to compete 
with the insurance market of the world. 
I think I want to say right here that it 
is just and proper that it should do so; 


because if it did not do it, if there was 
a protective tariff erected around Amer: 
ican insurance companies—supposing it 
was possible—it might result in the in- 
surance rates for American merchants 
being higher than the insurance rates 
for the merchant of England, France, 
Germany, or any foreign country. That 
would be greatly to the detriment of 
American commerce; and I, as an Amer- 
ican insurance man, no matter if it 
would put money in my pocket, have no 
desire to see that thing come about. 
The Making of Rates 

Mr. Edmonds. Mr. Rush, during our 
investigation, we found that there were 
a number of associations between ma- 
rine insurance men. 

Mr. Rush. Yes. 

Mr. Edmonds. 
tions make rates? 

Mr. Rush. Hardly any of them, sir. 

Mr. Edmonds. How about the Amer- 
ican Hull Association? 

Mr. Rush. They recommend rates; 
they do not make them. Ycu have no 
obligation to accept any rate if you do 
not want to. 

Mr. Edmonds. 
that association? 

Mr. Rush. No, sir. 

Mr. Edmonds. 
been accepted? 

Mr. Rush. I do not know. I do not 
care whether they have accepted it or 
not. 

Mr. Edmonds. You are not a member 
of the association now? 

Mr. Rush. No, sir. * * Briefly, I will 
state, we found their rates were so low 
that we could not make any money on 
them. 

Mr. Chindblom. What do you mean 
by their rate; the rate they fixed? 

Mr. Rush. The rate they recommend- 
ed. 

Mr. Chindblom. Are you coming to 
the question as to just how they recom- 
mended those rates? 

Mr. Edmonds. Yes. You understand 
we are not criticizing the making of 
rates; somebody hac to make rates one 
way or the other. 

Mr. Rush. I want to tell you just how 
they do it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Edmonds. That is what we want 
to get at. The American Hull Associa- 
tion fixed rates or recommended rates? 

Mr. Rush. Recommended rates, yes. 

Gentlemen’s Agreement 

Mr. Edmonds. And then it was vir- 
tually a gentlemen’s agreement among 
the members to keep those rates? 

Mr. Rush. Yes. 

Mr. Edmonds. When you were a 
member of the association, who were 
the head men in the association? 

Mr. Rush. Well, I should say Mr. 
Chubb was one, and’the agents of the 
Fireman's Fund of San Francisco had 
a good deal to say. 

Mr. Edmonds. 
member? 

Mr. Rush. I do not like to testify, sir. 
1 do not remember. 

Mr. Edmonds. Mr. Fowler was for- 
merly chairman of that, was he not? 

Mr. Rush. He represents some Eng- 
lish companies. 

Mr. Edmonds. 
member? 

Mr. Rush. I think so. 

Mr. Edmonds. They were virtually the 
four large members in that association 

Fowler, Chubb, Appleton and Simp- 
son? 

Mr. Rush. 
Mr. Chairman, 


Do not these associa- 


You are a member of 


I resigned. 
Has your resignation 


Was Mr. Fowler a 


Was Mr. Appleton a 


I cannot testify to that, 
because there was not 


supposed to be any body,—everybody 
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had a free speech in the thing, to say 
just what they thought. 

Mr. Edmonds. Didn’t you have an 
organization? 

Mr. Rush. We would have a meeting, 
just as you gentlemen are meeting here, 
and the question of a rate would come 
up, and somebody said what do you 
think it is worth, and we took the sur- 
veys and looked them over, and the 
original cost to build, and the rating, 
and we made a review of the condition 
of the market, and usually we found we 
were up against the foreign market. 

Mr. Edmonds. Now, how was this 
rate worked out? 

Mr. Rush. You understand every in- 
surance company keeps a very careful 
book account of its insurance business, 
what is called a classification, so as to 
see what rates we ought to charge and 
adjusting the rates between man and 
man, so that one profitable gentleman 
shall not pay for the losing gentleman, 
but to see that every man so far as can 
be done, pays his fair share. Conse- 
quently, where a fleet comes up, we 
take his records and see what he has 
done for the past five years, and if he 
has been losing, we try to cut out the 
losses he has, and see if we cannot get 
some plan whereby he won’t have so 
many losses. And if we get by with 
that, we renew the fleet. We always 
have to consider what the owners of 
hat fleet can do in other markets. They 
are in close touch with the foreign 
markets, in just as close touch as we 
are, and it is a very simple thing to go 
to their broker, if they think our rate 
is too high, or if they think they can do 
better, and say, ‘‘Take it over to London, 
or to Hamburg before the war, and 
place some of the business there.” We 
always have to bear that in mind. And 
one of the reasons it is possible to place 
unprofitable insurance in the London 
market is the fact those large London 


brokers have business which is not 
Amevican and which is profitable, and 
they will go to their clients, to the in- 
surance people in London, and say’ 
“You will have to take this unprcfitable 
business on the American fleet, or else 
we won’t give you the profitable busi- 
ness on the English,” and they offer 
them one in one hand and one in the 
other. 


British Hull Insurance Rates 


Mr. Edmonds. In that connection, do 
the E nglish cut the rates of this coun- 
try so as to get the hull insurance? 

Mr. Rush. They write it for less than 
we do here. 

Mr. Edmonds. Do they write for less 
‘han they write their own? 

Mr. Rush. I do not think so. 

Mr. Edmonds. In other words, their 
rate 1s a stable rate the world over? 

Mr. Rush. Their rate is a little bit 
lower. 

Mr. Edmonds. 
is lower? 

Mr. Rush. Yes. 

Mr. Edmonds. Is that because they 
ure able to do the work cheaper? 

Mr. Rush. I think they have an edge 
on us in expenses, as that report shows. 


Their rate in London 
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Mr. Edmonds. That possibly might 
be true, considering the amount of in- 
surance exported? 

Mr. Rush. Yes. 

Mr. Edmonds. Then the Hull Asso- 
ciation considered recently there was no 
use of their recommending rates any 
more for the hull insurance, and they 
just went out of business? 

Mr. Rush. Thai is right; 
waste of time. 

Mr. Edmonds. I presume that the 
statement we made here in our report, 
which we found very evident, about ex- 
porting insurance, is true? 

Mr. Rush. I think a good deal of it is 
true, sir. E 

Mr. Edmonds. When I speak of ex- 
porting insurance, I do not mean taking 


it was a 


it here and re-insuring on the other 
side, I mean they take it here and 
we have no record, virtually, on this 


side of the water of what is sent over 
to the other side to be insured. 


Profit of Shipowning 


Mr. Rush. That would be a broker's 
transaction; not an underwriter’s trans- 
action. 

Mr. Edmonds. You know there is a 
good bit of that goes on? 

Mr. Rush, Oh, yes. 

Mr. Edmonds. Probably most of the 
hull insurance is done that way today? 

Mr. Rush. The American underwriter 
generally is shut cut very completely. 
Of course, it is offered to him to say 
whether he wants it back. 

Mr. Edmonds. And if he doesn’t meet 
the price—— 

Mr. Rush. If he doesn’t meet the 
price, he gets the fellow who will. And 
let me say something right now: That 
is bad for the American underwriters 
but the American shipowner would be 
up a tree if that thing did not exist. In 
normal times the profit of shipowning, 
I should say, was not, year in year out, 
over 6 per cent. Now you can see if 
that American shipowner was held up 
to a rate, say, higher than the English 
shipowner could get over there, he 
would have a handicap. 

Mr. Edmonds. Oh, yes, I can under- 
stand that. I can understand probably 
a great many men are driven to just 
that conclusion. 

Mr. Rush. Sure. 

Mr. Edmonds. That they have to get 
their insurance at the cheapest place; 
but what we want to see is why we can 
not make ours cheap over here. 

Mr. Rush. Yes. That is a perfectly 
laudable intention. 

Mr. Edmonds. Now I presume that 
also explains the difference between 
cargo insurance and hull insurance, that 
hull insurance is generally taken out by 
the year? 

Mr. Rush. 
by the year. 

Mr. Edmonds. <And cargo 
is taken out by the trip? 

Mr. Rush. It is taken out upon a pol- 
icy covering all the insured ships, and 
it is usually provided it can be can- 
celed on thirty days’ notice. It may run 
for one year or it may run for fifty 
years. 

Mr. Edmonds. That is why it is easier 
to place hull insurance in the foreign 
Insurance market than it is cargo insur- 
ance where you want to keep closer in 
touch with the movement of the fleet? 


It is generally taken out 


insurance 


Overhead Expenses 


Mr. Rush. Partiy that, and partly be- 
cause of the bigger volume and larger 
Premium that obtains in the hull insur- 
ance. If you get a fleet of steamers, you 
may write them for a million dollars 
aplece, and you get a bigger volume of 
Premium and you get a bigger activity 
than you can get on a cargo policy, 
Which might only give you five hundred 
dollar a year. There is more competi- 
tion for it 

Mr. Edmonds. 


You think the reason 
the English 


underwriters are able to 
make a lower rate is en account of their 
Overhead expenses being smaller? 

Mr. Rush. It is partly that, yes. 

Mr. Edmonds. What do you figure the 


overhead charges of an Engiish com- 
pany in Lloyds—the difference between 
an English company and an American 
company? 

Mr. Rush. Between 3 and 4 per cent, 
in normal times. 

Mr. Edmords. Three and 4 per cent on 
what; on business or on premiums? 

Mr. Rush. On the premiums. And, 
Mr. Chairman, before we leave that, I 
would like to say that is almost a com 
plete profit, because the statistics of 
my company for nearly forty years 
showed, including the interest on our 
investment, our profit on underwriting 
would average a little over 5 per cent 
a year. That is a pretty big slice of 
that profit. 

Mr. Edmonds. Mr. Rush, I presume 
that answer of yours would cover the 
question I have here: What is the pur- 
pose of foreign underwriters in singling 
out hull insurance for rate cutting. You 
say it is not rate cutting; that they are 
really simply using their own rates in 
placing the insurance over here? 

Mr. Rush. You understand, Mr. 
Chairman, I am testifying for the Eng- 
lishman, and I am not responsible for 
his mental processes. 

Mr. Edmonds. No. 

Mr. Rush. But I do not think they 
deliberately go out and cut rates. I think 
they say “an English ship can be in- 
sured for so much, and we will take the 
American ship at the same rate,” or 
maybe a little bit cheaper, perhaps; I 
am not sure. 
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SAYS FUNDS EXHAUSTED 
The Power City Mutual Fire, of Hazle 
ton, Pa., is being examined by the Penn 
eylvania Department, the directors hav 
ing notified the policyholders that the 
funds are exhausted 


Leon G. Moses, for 14 years with the 
Northern Assurance as assistant chief 
;ccountant, has resigned to go with the 
Tokio, at 80 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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Pearce’s Views On 
Insurance Market 


FINE FIELD FOR CAPITAL 
Makes Five Suggestions for Expan- 


sion; A Common-Sense Discussion 
of Conditions 
Some interesting comments on the 
British and American marine insurance 
market, and the necessity of inducing 
more American capital to enter the ma- 
rine insurance business, have been made 
by R. N. M. M. 
Neil Pearce & Co., Inc., insurance brok 
ers and average adjusters. Mr. Pearce 


Pearce, president of 


has had a wide experience in marine in- 
surance, having been engaged in that 
business not only here and in England, 
but in the Orient, as well. He 
cussing this question after reading ac- 


was dis- 


counts of the marine insurance hearings 
in Washington, and editorial comments 
thereon 

Mr. Pearce said in part: 

“Isn't it 
growth of the American market, that we 
should realize the facts face to face? 
The New York market is not sufficiently 
large to carry the volume of business of 
this country. This is an indubitabl 
fact, and until such time as this market 
is large enough to accept the bulk of 
the country’s business let us regard this 
fact and work for the expansion of this 
market, instead of throwing mud at the 
London market. Brokers do not will- 
ingly use the London market and split 
their commissions, but only do so know- 
ing the limitations of the New York 
market. 

Why This Market Is No Larger 

“This market has not become as large 
as it might have done, principally for 
three reasons. 

“1. Capital is still timid of entering 
the marine insurance field owing to the 
financiers’ lack of knowledge on the 
subject and the dearth of underwriting 
material in America. This is a natural 
setback which time alone will remedy. 

“2. Restraint of expansion due to the 
non-recognition by the State Depart 
ment of Insurance of unadmitted re- 
insurance facilities. 

“3. The provincial atmosphere gov- 
erning American companies. confining 
their operations to the United States. 


time, for the sake of the 


An International Business 

“Marine insurance is essentially an 
international business, and in this 
spirit it has to be regarded. State offi- 
cials, Congressmen, and Senators who 
make the laws should bear this fact in 
mind before passing a great many laws 
affecting marine insurance, or such 
may be detrimental to the American ex- 
pansion and prestige we seek. 

“The charge against the London 
market is absurd—that market is not 
undercutting this market ‘under some 
organized plan.’ English companies can 
operate at 3 and 4 per cent less than 
American companies. Great Britain, 
with its marine experience of centuries, 
has realized that ‘spread of business’ is 
what makes for profits. The business is 
world-wide and the London market en- 
joys the vast fruits of profitable short- 
voyages business, e. g., Hongkong to 
Shanghai; Colombo to Singapore; South 
African and Australian coastwise risks, 
ete., which business rarely, if ever, gets 
to the New York market. 

“By having this ‘spread,’ and, more 
often than not, having world-wide rep- 
resentation, British underwriters are at 
the very outset in a far stronger posi- 
tion than American underwriters, and 
accordingly are able to do business at a 
cheaper rate than in New Yerk, where, 
in addition to the foregoing, we have 
other hindrances to the very important 
. 


question of ‘ratio of expenses to pre- 
miums.’ 

“1. The heavier cost of the under- 
writing agency systcm as against the 
‘employe’ underwriting system in Lon- 
don. 

“2. The abnormal number of officers, 
higher rents, higher salaries and wages 
and larger number of clerical help, as 
compared with London. 

“3. Over-elaboration of system and 
consequently much heavier stationery 
expenses. 

“4. A lack of camaraderie between 
underwriter and broker, due largely to 
the operations of brokers without ma- 
rine experience. 

What Is Needed 

“Recrimination never got an_ indi- 
vidual or a nation anywhere. The 
whole matter rests as to how the situ- 
ation can be remedied in order to 
withstand foreign competition. There 
ure several things that immediately 
flash to mind: 

“1. Some plan must be inaugurated 
to get more American capital into 
marine insurance business; but such 
plan must be a liberal one, and not be 
for the welfare of the few but for the 
welfare of the market in general. 

“2. Sound unadmitted  re-insurance 
facilities must be recognized with a 
broader view and not be governed en- 
tirely by law. No responsible company 
will jeopardize the interests of its 
hareholders by entering into treaties 
with inferior concerns. Irresponsible 
companies might abuse the power, but 
the sooner the irresponsible companies 
are out of the market the better for its 
future. 


Too Much Detail 


“3. A reduction of work in the offices 
of the underwriters and brokers in con- 
nection with the placing of marine risks. 
Kor instance, in London if a_ broker 
placed a $1,000,000 order with twenty- 
five underwriters, he would use one sim- 
ple single slip of paper and all the un- 
derwriters would sign that as a binder; 
in New York utilizing the same number 
of underwriters, the broker would have 
to use no less than fifty elaborate forms, 
twenty-five of which he would have to 
retain and twenty-five would be left with 
the underwriters. Obviously, this sys- 
tem needs revision. 

“4. Brokers who have no marine ex- 
perience, should be dealt with gently 
but firmly by the underwriters. It 
would be a good thing for the market 
if marine brokers had to pay $500 or 
even $1,000 annually for a license. This 
would leave the business in competent 
hands and create the feeling between 
underwriter and broker that is existent 
in the London market, instead of the 
‘putting-one-over’ spirit that permeates 
this market. Brokers, too, should real- 
ize they owe a duty to the underwriters 
as well as to their clients. 

“5. World-wide representation, in 
order to secure profitable short-voyage 
risks, as without securing a large pro- 
portion of this type of business, the 
American companies will never be able 
to compete with London companies.” 


PLANTING MANY AGENCIES 

A. E. White, of the Washington Ma- 
rine. has made the following local 
igeney anpointments in his automobile 
dep: rtment: John G. Stevens, Bridge- 
port, Conn.; Guy S. Krumrine, Stam- 
ford, Conn.; J. Rhodes Miller Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; E. F. Benedict, Has- 
hrouck Heighis, N. J.; William F. 
Fuerst, Inc., New York: Creede Mirick 
& Co., East Orange, N. J.; Fred Mark, 
Elmhurst, L. I.; Fisher & Walter, Tot- 
tenville, N. Y.; Arthur D. Kelly, Brook- 
Ivn; Frenkel & Co., New York; Alex. 
L. Brudi, Bayside; Harkins & Victory 
Co., New Brunswick, N. J.; Levi Up- 
dyke, Trenton, N. J.; Smith-Austermuhl 
Co., Camden; W. F. Schultz, Depew, N. 
Y.; Jones & Hadnot, New York; Adam 
Muller, Jersey City: Perey C. Clark, 
Brooklyn; Joseph S. Blume & Co., Provi- 
dence. 








MARINE AND FIRE 
RE-INSURANCE 


ROBT. R. toe LAER, Inc. 


New York,. Amsterdam, Copenhagen and Buenos Aires 


15 William Street « - am “ New York 

















WM. H. McGEE & CO. 


MARINE UNDERWRITERS 
15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


General Agents Marine Department U. S. Managers 
Gt. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. i 
Phenix Insurance Co. of Hartford oe ™ 
Great American Ins. Co., New York 
Agents Marine Department 


Camden Fire Insurance Association 
Providence Washington Insurance Co. 


Westchester Fire Insurance Co. 
Niagara Fire Ins. Co. Massachusetts Fire & Marine Ins, Co. 








MARINE DEPARTMENT 
NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. of Hartford, Conn. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL INS. CO. of Mitwaukee, Wis. 


UNITED STATES GENERAL AGENT 


A/S NORWEGIAN JOINT INS. CO., P.K.W.S., LTD. of Christiania, Norway 
OVERSEAS UNDERWRITING AGENCY, Inc. 


27 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 





Telephone Broad 346-7-8 











AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK 
Surplus to Policyholders $1,014,237.98 


Marine and War 
Risk Insurance 


Losses made PAYABLE in all parts of the world 


Columbia Underwriting Agency, Inc. 
ALBERT ULLMANN, President 
General Agents Marine Department 


48-54 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK 




















ALB. SMEESTERS 


6 Rue des Colonnes 








PARIS 


Insurance and Reinsurance 





Cable: Montalais, Paris 
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| CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 








Stevedore Claims 
Giving Concern 
COMPENSATION HAZARD BAD 


Wage Check System Precludes Possi- 
bility of Identification in 
Fraudulent Cases 


Fraudulent compensation claims on 
stevedore work are giving the com- 
panies some concern. This is especially 
so on the New York and New Jersey 
piers. 

It is difficult to attack this form of 
deception because of the present wage 
check system. The men receive a brass 
check in the merning when they begin 
work. This check bears a number and 
the check is taken away from the 
men when they quit at night. Conse- 
quelitly there is no way to identify the 
men by name. 

Some of the casualty companies are 
investigating this subject with the 
view to devising and installing a sys- 
tem which will make possible unmis- 
takable identification of all employes 
on any job. The name and address is 
essential. 

To be safe it is necessary to check 
up each. employe every evening and 
question him as to whether he has been 
injured. If this is not done some men 
are liable to come back several weeks 
later and claim they have been injured. 
Or some may file claims direct with 
the Industrial Commissicn and the first 
notice the insurance carrier gets is a 
ietter from the Commission notifying 
it of a claim. 

In the opinicn of one liability man- 
ager the only way to improve this situ- 
ation is to make a careful investiga- 
tion of the risk and establish definite 
standards, which, if not complied with, 
would justify the carrier in issuing a 
cancellation notice. 


REASON GIVEN FOR FAILURE 

Dr. E. MacD. Stanton, Schenectady, 
has written to Senator Davenport op- 
posing his health insuranée bill, saying: 
“The fundameatal trouble with the 
scheme is that like many other theo- 
retically ideal social schemes postulated 
in an ideal world this scheme is bound 
to run afoul of the immutable realities 
of human nature and human character 
ind the weakness incident thereto. 
These have wrecked all utopias con- 
ceived in the past and in the opinion of 
those who are in a position best to know 
they are bound to wreck the health in- 
surance utopia. Actually they have 
wrecked it in Germany and Austria and 
will do it in England.” 





WHAT WYNKOOP GOT 

During the investigation of the New 
York State Fund it was shown that the 
tota! amount of money handled by the 
Wynkoop Service for its clients, for pre- 
iiums and dividends was $444,091.59. 
sased on its contract with clients, giv- 
ing Wynkoop 50 per cent of all divi- 
dends and savings, and on the amount 
paid him by the clients for medical 
services, which averaged from one-fifth 
to one-sixth of the total amount, his 
sross, profits from his clients would be 
$113,000 in round numbers, $39,000 as 
his share of the dividends and $74,000 
for medical services. 


REPRESENTING GEORGIA HOME 

Under an arrangement with Kelly & 
Fuller, the King, Alley & Lawrence 
agency, of New York, has been ap- 
pointed Georgia Home representatives 
‘Nn Outside territory. This field includes 
States outside ihe Southeastern Under- 
Writers’ Association territory, New 
York, Pennsylvania and Illinois. 


Seeking Zone Rate 
Plus Family Charge 


LIABILITY RATES IN BROOKLYN 


Néw York Casualty Exchange Answers 
Proposal for Collaboration Between 
Brokers and Raters 


The New York Casualty Exchange 
has asked the Brooklyn Brokers’ Agsso- 
ciation to submit a case that will bear 
cut the brokers’ contertion, stated as 
follows: 

“Cnder the minimum premiums, ‘he 
situation exists that a twelve (12) 
famiiy house will often cost no more 
than a three family house. Since even 
a lavyinan can understand that the lis- 
bility hazard is increased in ratio to 
the number of tamilies, the suggestion 
is made ‘hat a zone base rate plus a 
charge per family would be more apt t9 
produce an equitable rate from both the 
company’s and the assured’s§ stand- 
point.” 

Tne brokers also made this conten- 
tion: 

‘Brokers are as desirous of obteining 
adeauate premiums as the companies. 
They, however, bear the brunt of satis- 
fying the assured that such rates are 
fair and just. The Brooklyn Brokers’ 
Association contend that there should 
be a spirit of co-operation between rat- 
ing organizations and organizations of 
brokers. In this way, the need for re- 
vised rates could be the better under- 
stood and mutual co-operation might 
remove many of the obstacles to the 
fixing of fair and proper rate scales.” 

The Exchange's reply to this latter 
proposal is: 

“In reply to the question you raise, 
that the very idea of rating that you 
suggest was given consideration in the 
infancy of the movement bringing about 
the re-rating of the Borough of Brook- 
lyn, and it was found objectionable and 
very impracticable.” 


COMPANIES ON MOONEY BOND 

All but three companies licensed for 
bonding in Ohio are on the $4,000,000 
Mooney estate fiduciary bond, inelud- 
ing the Aetna Casualty & Surety, 
America Surety, Fidelity & Deposit, 
Fidelity & Casualty, Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity, Globe Indemnity, London 
& Lancashire, Maryland Casualty, Na- 
tional Surety, Royal Indemnity, U. S. 
Fidelity & Guaranty and Southern Sur- 
ety. Eleven qualified for the full 
amount they are permi‘ted to write un- 
der United States Treasury rules. The 
iwelfth wrote slightly more than half 
the amount for which it could have 
spualified. 





CALLED “POOR POLITICIAN” 


In connection with the Pennsylvania 
Department’s action in taking off the 
compensation rremium differential of 
ten per cent, a Philadelphia paper says: 
“Of course, the insurance companies 
have objected to the arrangement, but, 
inasmuch as the two preceding commis- 
sioners were good politicians and poor 
insurance men, their protests were of 
no avail. Then came Thomas B. Don- 
aldson, who is a good insurance man, 
ond a poor politician. It is to be as- 
sumed that the governor appointed him 
io succeed Mr Ambler because he did 
know insurance and could be depended 
upon to conduct the affairs of the de- 
nartment without fear or favor.” 











ACCEPTED UNEXECUTED BOND 

It develops that the New York State 
Industrial Commission accepted from 
‘he Window Cleaners Protective Asso- 
ciation an unexecuted bond in part 
payment for compensaiion insurance. 
This bond was charged on the Fund’ 
books as an asset, 


“Service, Security and Satisfaction” | 


| AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
_ Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company of Cal. 


Assets over Eighteen Million Dollars 


THE MOIOR AGENCY 


INC. 
Leslie W. Winslow, Vice-Pres. 
Phone—John 3291 


G. A. Goetschius, President 
1 Liberty Street New York 
General Agents 


Writing Business Metropolitan District, Suburban and State of 


New Jersey 


ONE OF THE LEADERS IN AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 














W. E. SMALL, President 


Georgia Casualty Company 
“DIXIE AUTO POLICY ” 


The Last Word In Motor Insurance 


PETER EPES, Agency Manager E. P. AMERINE, Sec’r 

















Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders Over Two Million Dollars 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 














The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE, 47 CEDAR STREET 
CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
Robert A. Drysdale, Vice-Pres. S$. Wm. Burton, Sec. Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 














AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE  coVFRAGE 


20% Reduction of Conference Rates 
Commission 17'4;%—Prompt Settlement of Claims 


MOTOR CAR MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
MOTOR CAR MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


10% additional reduction on Liability and Property Damage 
rates on commercial trucks driven by owner exclusively. 


BROKERS AND AGENTS’ ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


20 Nassau Street Telephone John 5880 New York 








Something New 
cesidence theft insurance at one-third the former 
rates. This is every broker’s opportunity. Call for 
particulars about our new Full Value Residence 
Theft Policy. Regular rate of brokerage commis- 
sion paid. 


General Accident 


Fire and Life 


Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 
General Building PHILADELPHIA 





























be done by text books or by adding any- 
‘hin resembling a special course of 
tuds The prevention idea will be 
injected into the present 


Will Teach Accident Prevention 
Definite steps have been take by 


she National Safety Council to teach 
! 


studies so 


eecident prevention in public schoo! that the pupils will absorb it uncon- 


throughout the country. This will not ciously. 
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Cash Capital, One Million Dollars 








“AMERICA FORE” 


More production and less waste is the best 
paving material for the road to American 


prosperity. 


A dollar saved buys as much as a dollar 
made. A dollar wasted is worse than a 
dollar lost. 


Property destroyed by fire is wealth wiped 
out of existence — lost — wasted. 


A fire prevented is wealth saved. The 
American Agent who aids the progress of 
Fire Prevention serves equally himself, his 
business and his country. 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


Fire Insurance Company 














HENRY EVANS, President 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 

















HOME OFFICE: PACIFIC COAST DEPT. 
P. O. Box 1030, City Hall Station C. E. Allan, Secretary 
80 Maiden Lane Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Alfred Stinson, Secretary 
207 West Jackson Blvd. 














A Good American Company To Represent 
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